PALANKEEN   TRAVELLING

the frigate and to bring her back to this side of India;
but you may go either by sea, in the ship herself, or
you may run over by land across the continent, only
taking care that you reach Bombay in good time to
relieve the officer in command of the The&an, that he
may be free to go on board the Cornwallis"

I, of course, gladly availed myself of the alternative
which enabled me to visit so interesting a part of India
as the Mysore country, the scene of Hyder Ali's and
Tippoo Sultan's wars, and so well-known in Europe by
the splendid catastrophe of Seringapatam.

The preparations for the journey were very soon
made, and I hurried away from Madras as fast as I
could, being stimulated into extraordinary dispatch,
not only by the wish to make the most of my oppor-
tunities, but by a latent apprehension that there must
be some mistake in this piece of good fortune. I felt,
indeed, as if it were all a dream, and could scarcely
persuade myself that I was really and truly on the eve of
making a journey through the interior of India, and
that, in a week or ten days, I might actually be sleeping
in the palace of Tippoo, or scrambling over the breach
where that formidable enemy of the British name was
found slain, under a vast pile of his devoted adherents.

I knew little or nothing of the mode of travelling in
the East, and my stock of the language was as yet but
small, albeit I had studied sedulously to acquire some
knowledge of Hindustanee, which, although not the
colloquial dialect of all parts of the country I was to pass
through, I was told might be used for the purposes of
travelling in every village. The cutwal1, or head man,
one of whose offices it is to assist travellers, can always
speak this language, which, as I have been told, is a
jargon, or lingua franca, consisting of Arabic, Persian,
Sanscrit, a little sprinkling of Portuguese, and a still
smaller dash of English, with here and there a stray

1 [Kotwal.]
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